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For “ The Friend.” 
Maury’s Wind and Current Charts. 


Maury’s “ Wind and Current Charts,” which 
have already accomplished so much for the im- 
provement of commerce and navigation, were pro- 
jected only a very few years since. The plan was, 
to collect the experience of numerous navigators, 
respecting the winds, currents, storms and calms 
that they had encountered or observed in different 
parts of the ocean, and at different seasons of the 
year. Then, by marking down on a map the 
tracks of their several vessels, with the winds, | 
currents, &c., encountered by each, we would have} 
a chart which would be a valuable guide for future 
navigators, giving them the results of the com- 
bined experience of all whose tracks were thus 
pointed out. This chart might be so constructed | 
as to show at a glance from what quarter the ma- 
tiner would probably find the wind to prevail in 
any part of the sea for any month, and the degree 
of that probability, also the set and velocity of the 
currents, the variation of the needle, Xe. 

“ Perhaps it might be the first voyage of a young 
navigator to the given port, when his own personal | 
experience of the winds to be expected, and the 
currents to be encountered by the way, would it- 
self be blank. If so, there would be the wind 
and current chart. It would spread out before| 
him the tracks of a thousand vessels that had 
preceded him on the same voyage, wherever it| 
might be, and that, too, at the same season of the 
year.” “Thus the young mariner, instead of 
groping his way along until the lights of experi-| 
ence should come to him by the slow teachings of 
the dearest of all schools, would here find, at once, 
that he had already the experience of a thousand | 
navigators to guide him on his voyage. He might, 
therefore, set out upon his first voyage with as 
much confidence in his knowledge as to the winds 
and currents he might expect to meet with, as 
though he himself had already been that way a 
thousand times before.” 


“While the young ship-master would be placed 


‘trades; and there lost them. 





on a footing with the oldest sea-captains in this 
respect, the aged might see in these charts also 
the voyages made in their young days spread out 
before them. There, on the chart, was the ship’s 
name, her track, the year; and, by the colour and | 
fashion of the line,* the month might be told. 


mm 


_ * The time of year in every part of the vessel's course, 
18 indicated, by drawing the line representing her track 
in different colours for the different seasons—black for 
Winter, green for spring, red for summer, and blue for 
autumn, and by using a continuous line (——) for the 


There, on that day, in that latitude and longitude, 
these charts would remind the old sailor that he 
had encountered a terrible gale of wind; there, 
that he had been beset with calms; how here, 
with fair winds and a smooth sea, he had made a 


| course. 


} 
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Has a ship made a certain voyage, which 
a mariner proposes to sail upon, in a remarkably 
quick time in a certain month? these charts have 
that voyage clearly marked out and the mariner 
has nought to do but pursue that track. My 


glorious run: here, he had first encountered the | quickest voyage around the world was in last year, 


had met with a ‘ hawsing current ;’ here, the winds 
were squally with rain; and there, it was he had 
been beset with fogs; here, with thunder storms 

“Such a chart could not fail to commend itself 
to intelligent ship-masters, and such a chart was 
constructed for them. They took it to sea; they 
tried it, and to their surprise and delight they 
found that, with the knowledge it afforded, the 
remote corners of the earth were brought closer 
together, in some instances by many days’ sail. 
The passage hence to the equator alone, was short- 
ened ten days.” The average time from the United 
States to California, was reduced from 183 to 135 
days; and the average passage from England to 
Australia, from 124 to 97 days. 

It has been estimated that this system of re- 
search and the charts resulting from it, will occa- 
sion an annual saving in the commerce of this 
country with California, South America, China, 
and the East Indies, on the outward passages 
alone, of two and a quarter millions of dollars; 
that when the system is extended to the Indian 
Ocean, it will produce an annual saving to British 
commerce of one or two million dollars in those 
waters alone, and in all seas, of ten millions. 

As illustrating the favourable opinion of prac- 
tical navigators, respecting the labours of Lieut. 
Maury, we extract the following from a communi- 
cation published in the N. York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, of the 30th of last month. The writer 
sigus himself “An Old Salt,” and says he has scen 
“many a gallant ship riding smoothly at anchor 
in her destined harbour, whose commander has ac- 
knowledged in terms of unqualified praise, the as- 
sistance he has received from the elegant and cor- 
rect charts, the handiwork of Licutenant Maury, 
of the National Observatory at Washington. 
Wherever our flag floats there Maury’s charts are 
to be found in the racks of our merchant marine, 
and he who knows the backwardness of our mer- 
chant captains to receive as truth anything ema- 
nating from the United States or any other navy, 
knows well that no higher tribute can be paid to 
that gentleman. 

‘‘ Let any one, having even a remote idea of the 
trackless ocean, look upon one of these charts and 
see there the courses of hundreds of ships marked 
out, their speed, directions of the winds at all sea- 
sons of the year, and how distinguishable all these 
tracks are from one another by their different 
colours and characters, and he will understand how 
the least educated of our merchant captains may 
comprehend them and apply them to his daily 


first month of each season, a broken line (— — —) for 
the second, and a dotted line ( ) for the third. 
Thus the Twelfth month, being the first winter month, 


ee 


is represented by a continuous black line; the Fourth | 


month (the second spring month) by a broken green 
line; the Eighth month (the last month of summer) by 
a dotted red line ; the Ninth month by a continuous blue 
line, and so on. 


At this place, he! by the help of such a chart, and un arriving home 


it grieved me to find that the country was about 
to be deprived of the services of a man,* than 
whom, in my opinion, none has accomplished the 
fiftieth part as much in the same period. 

“In conclusion I may safely say that my voy- 
age was shortened thirty days by his diligent re- 
search, and that hundreds of merchant captains 
may be found who will join with me in expressing 
the hope that he may be replaced to continue those 
useful labours that, even though in their compa- 
rative infancy, yet have furnished such eminently 
advantageous sailing directions.” 

When the intention of constructing the “ Wind 
and Current Charts” was announced, and mariners 
were invited to furnish the requisite information, 
“there was a flight up into the garrets, and a 
ransacking of time-honoured sea-chests in all the 
maritime communities of the country for old log- 
books and sea-journals;” and it was from data 
gleaned from such records that the first charts 
were compiled. All the tracks that could thus be 
collected at the time, were projected, ‘and one 
was surprised to see how they cut up and divided 
the ocean off into great turapike-looking thorough- 
fares.”” There was the road to China and to Aus- 
tralia, around the Cape of Good Hope; it and the 
road to South America, and that to the Pacific 
around Cape Horn, “were one and the same un- 
til the navigator had crossed the equator into the 
South Atlantic. Here, there was, in this great 
highway, a fork to the right,” leading to Rio 
Janeiro and other ports of Brazil. ‘A little far- 
ther on you came to another on the left: it was 
the road by which the Cape of Good Hope was to 
be doubled.” It struck off into the broad Atlan- 
tic almost directly east, while the right hand road 
continued on southward, nearly in its former 
course until it doubled Cape Horn. ‘“ There was 
no finger-board or other visible sign to guide the 
way-farer, but, nevertheless, all turned off at the 
same place.’’+ 

“This outward road to India and the gold fields 
of Australia, was a crooked one, but the road home 
from the Cape was straight; for the winds along 
it were fresh and fair. But the outward-bound 
route from the United States especially, was most 
curious. It seemed, on the chart, to be as well 
beaten, and almost as well defined, as any Indian 
trail through the wilderness. First, it struck 


* According to the Advertiser, their correspondent is 
under a wrong impression: the services of the projector 
of the “ Wind and Current Charts” are to be retained 
by the government, and “he is reappointed exclusively 
to that very duty for which he has shown himself so 
eminently qualified, and in the prosecution of which he 
has achieved such just fame for himself and his coun- 
tr dd 

* The author, of course, speaks here comparatively. 
These “ turnpike-looking thoroughfares” were in places 
one or two hundred miles in width, though in other 
parts of the ocean much narrower—and the turning 
paints varied in proportion, 





across the Atlantic until it reached the Cape de 
Verd Islands on the other side; then it took a 
turn, and came back on this side again,” nearly 
to the coast of Brazil. “ Here, there was another 
turn, and another recrossing of the broad ocean, 
striking this time for the Cape of Good Hope.” 
Thus the great highway from the United States 
to the Indian Ocean and the East, nearly crossed 
the Atlantic three times, while the homeward 


route crossed it but once, the latter passing indeed | 


within afew hundred miles of St. Roque, but avoid. 
ing entirely the great western sweep to the coast 
of Southern Brazil, and the eastern detour to the 
Cape de Verd Islands. ‘All the vessels that sailed 
went by one road, and returned by the other. 
Now and then, there was a sort of a country cross- 
road, that was frequented by robbers and bad men 
as they passed on their voyage from A/rica to the 
West Indies and back. But all the rest of the 
ocean on the wayside, and to the distance of hun- 
dreds of miles on either hand, was blank, and 
seemed as untravelled, and as much out of the 
way of the haunts of civilized man, as are the so- 
litudes of the wilderness that lie broad off from the 
emigrants’ trail to Oregon. Such was the old route. 

‘Who were the engineers that laid out these 
highways upon the sea, and why did traders never 
try short cuts across the blank spaces? There 


was neither rock, nor shoal, nor hidden danger of 


any sort to prevent; why did not traders, there- 
fure, seck to cut off these elbows in the great 
thoroughfares, and, instead of crossing the Atlan- 
tic three times on their way to the Cape of Good 
Hope, cross it only once, as they did, coming 
home ?” 

In answer to this question, it was found that 
the early navigators, from Europe to the east, 
upon reaching the vicinity of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, and approaching the equator, were driven 
over by the winds towards the coast of Brazil. 
Thus, was the route to the Cape of Good Hope 
first laid out; and “as one traveller in the wild- 
erness follows in the trail of another, so did the 
trader on the high seas follow in the wake of those 
who led the way.”” And so, when the first voyages 
were undertaken from the United States to the East 
Indies, it was thought most prudent to join the re- 
gular route from Europe to the Cape as early as 
practicable, and they aimed to fall in with it about 
the Cape de Verd Islands. There was also a tra- 
dition of dangerous currents north of St. Roque, 


sweeping to the westward, along the north coast of 


Brazil; and cach navigator preferred to sail along 
the route written down in the books, and to fol- 
low in the wake of his predecessors, rather than 
risk untried paths. The investigations projected 
by Lieut. Maury, have proved that the currents 
just alluded to are scarcely worth the name, at 
least that little or no danger is to be apprehended 
from them; and accordingly mariners now speak 
of them as the “ bugbear of St. Roque.” 

When the first “ Wind and Current Charts” 
were published, the attention of navigators was 
called to the blank spaces ; and the importance of 
more extensive and more accurate observations 
than the old sea-journals contained, was urged 
upon them. They were told that any ship-master, 
who would send to the National Observatory at 
Washington, regularly, at the end of every cruise, 
an abstract log of his voyage, containing accurate 
observations of the winds, currents, &c., encoun- 
tered, would receive in return a copy of the Charts 
and Sailing Directions. 

“The quick, practical mind of the American 
ship-master took hold of the proposition at once.” 
**So in a little while, there were more than a 
thousand navigatops engaged day and night, and 
ip all parts of the occan, in making and recording 
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observations according to a uniform plan, and in 
furthering this attempt to increase our knowledge 
as to the winds and currents of the sea, and other 


phenomena that relate to its safe navigation and 


physical geography.” ‘Important results soon 
followed, and great discoveries were made. These 
attracted the attention of the commercial world, 
and did not escape the notice of philosophers 
everywhere.” ‘All who use the sea, were equally 
interested in the undertaking. The government 
of the United States, so considering the matter, 
| proposed a uniform system of observations at sea, 
and invited all the maritime states of Christendom 
to a conference upon the subject. 

“This conference, consisting of representatives 
from France, England, and Russia, from Sweden 
and Norway, Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, and the United States, met in Brussels, Au- 
gust 23, 1853, and recommended a plan of obser- 
vations, which should be followed on board the 
vessels of all friendly nations, and especially of 
those there present in the persons of their repre- 
sentatives. Prussia, Spain, the free city of Ham- 





empires of Austria and Brazil, have since offered 
their co-operation also in the same plan. 

‘Thus the sca has been brought regularly within 
the domains of philosophical research, and crowded 
with observers. In peace and in war, these obser- 


the vessels, on board of which they are conducted, 
|may be captured, the abstract log—as the journal 
|which contains these observations is called—is to 
j be held sacred.” 

| “ Rarely before has there been such a sublime 
spectacle presented to the scientific world : all na- 
| tions agreeing to unite and co-operate in carrying 
out one system of philosophical research with re- 
igard to the sea. Though they may be enemies in 
all else, here they are to be friends. Every ship 
that navigates the high scas with these charts and 
‘blank abstract logs on board, may henceforth be 
regarded as a floating observatory, a temple of| 
science. The instruments used by every co-ope- | 
rating vessel, are to be compared with standards 
that are common to all; so that an observation 
that is made anywhere and in any ship, may be 
referred to and compared with all similar observa- 
tions, by all other ships, in all other parts of the 
world. 

“ But these meteorological observations which 
this extensive and admirable system includes, will 
relate only to the sea. It is a pity. The plan 
should include the land also, and be universal. It 
is now proposed to have another and general me- 
teorological Congress; and the initiatory steps, 


burg, the republics of Bremen and Chili, and the | 


vations are to be carried on; and, in case any of | 





by way of counsel, for calling it together, have 
been taken, both in England and on the continent. 
It is to be hoped that this country will not fail to 
co-operate in such a humane, wise, and noble un- 
dertaking. It involves a study of the laws which 
regulate the atmosphere, and a careful investiga- 
tion of all its phenomena.” 

This system of research as applied to the ocean, 
has already developed many interesting facts and 
principles, and has given rise to what may almost 
be considered a new branch of science, which 
Humboldt has called Tuk PuysicaL Geoarapny 
or THE SEA. Under this term is included, ac- 
cording to Lieut. Maury, “a philosophical account 
of the winds and currents of the sea; of the cir- 
culation of the atmosphere and ocean ; of the tem- 
perature and depth of the sea; of the wonders 
that are hidden in its depths; and of the pheno- 
mena that display themselves at its surface.” It 








is from Maury’s work on this new and fruitful 
subject, published about a year since, that the 
present article is chiefly compiled, and we propose 


occasionally to make further selections from thig 
interesting volume. The author says that his aim 
has been “to present the gleanings from this new 
ficld in a manner that may be interesting and in. 
structive to all—whether old or young, ashore or 
afloat—who desire a closer lock into ‘ the wonders 
of the great deep,’ or a better knowledge as to 
its winds, its adaptations, or its physical geo.. 
graphy.” His style is for the most part agreeable, 
and at times quite pleasing; but it is rather 
diffuse, more especially in the frequent repetition 
of the same ideas. We may, therefore, in the pro- 
posed selections, occasionally omit a word or phrase, 
or make some slight verbal change, not indicated 
by the quotation marks; for which liberty this 
general acknowledgment may suffice. LLN, 
—— 
From Old Humphrey's Portfolio, 


A Leaf from the Book of affliction. 


The closer we connect our earthly objects with 
our heavenly hopes, the greater will be our 
peace ; and the clearer we discern the hand of our 
heavenly Father in our daily concerns, the more 
shall we reverence him, love him, and live to his 
glory. 

But not only as the general fountain of all good- 
ness should we regard God as the bestower of those 
gifts which more directly come from him, as health, 
intellect, or knowledge of ourselves as sinters, re- 
pentance, faith, peace, and joy; but also of the 
lesser benefits we receive from our fellow creatures, 
for the hearts of all are in his holy hands, and he 
moves them according to his will. A habit of at- 
tributing the kind offices of those around us pri- 
marily to Ged’s goodness, will not lessen our 
thankfulness to those through whom we receive 
them. 


“ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


And employs different agents. By an angel he 


‘comforts Hagar; by a raven supplies the wants of 


Elijah ; sends a man of God to benefit the widow 
of Zarephath, and a captive Hebrew maiden that 
Naaman, the Syrian, may be healed. 

I want, if I can, in an humble, earnest, ad 
grateful spirit, to impress the mind of my reader, 
by a recent instance in my own experience, of the 
advantage of connecting earthly and heavenly 
things; and of acknowledging God’s goodness in 
the kind attentions and friendly offices of those 
dear to us. 

It sometimes happened that during my wander. 
ings in the vast, the silent, and solitary straths of 
the Highlands of Scotland, some years ago, I was 
reduced to great straits by weariness, hunger, and 
thirst, the recollection of which is still vivid in 
my memory. While noting down these remarks, 
scenes of an impressive character come back upon 
me, where the eagle and ptarmigan haunt the 
towering crags, black cattle spread over the vales, 
wild deer roam the forest, and black cocks and 
moorfow! abound on the heaths and bills. Now 
and then a kilted Highlander tending his flock, 
fishing, or crossing a river in a boat, imparts aa 
added interest to the surrounding objects. Mighty 
Ben Maedhui, Ben Gloe and Ben Nevis, also, rise 
before me, with big Benmor, gigantic Shehallien, 
bulky Ben Cruachan, and storm riven Ben Lodi. 
Loch Tunmel, Loch Rannoch and lonely Loch 
Lydock, appear to be visible with the dark frown- 
ing pass of Killicrankie, and that glen of glens, 
shut up by its craggy barriers, gloomy Glencoe, 
in which the clan Macdonald were murdered. 

Well, though I had much to enjoy, I had also, 
as before intimated, at times something to endure; 
for high mountains are not ascended, and extended 
straths and swamps traycrsed without trouble, 
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For hours togetber I was wet to the skin, and|heayenly things, and pressing on my considcra- 





ankle deep in the watery bogs. On two or three 
of these occasions, when spent with toil, sick at 
heart with hunger, and feverish with burning 
thirst, I found at the little inns I came to, such 
an unexpected and an abundant supply of com- 
forts, in the shape of dry clothes and good cheer, 
as called forth my surprise and thankfulness. 
Among the things, however, which afforded me 
particular relief and pleasure, were the cool and 
delectable jams and jellics that were set before me 
in admirable profusion. Whether this arose from 
my exhausted and feverish state, or whether these 
conserves and sweetmeats were really superior to 
anything of the kind I had ever before tasted, I 
cannot say; but the enjoyment they afforded me 
was great, and left a lasting impression on my 
memory. 

At an early stage of my present illness, which 
then I had reason to believe would be unto death, 
one night as I lay in bed in pain, greatly subdued, 
and sorely afflicted with unassuagable thirst, the 
rememembrance of these Scotch preserves came 
upon me so forcibly, as to produce a morbid and 
irrepressible wish, once more, to taste them. Hav- 
ing some kind Caledonian friends, whose faces I 
never yet saw, residing in an old Hall, and doubt- 
ing not that they were provided with the dainties 
Iso ardently longed for, I caused a letter to be 
addressed to them making known my desire. No 
sooner was this done, than I regretted the step 
taken by me, thinking it might be regarded as a 
strange request, and too familiar a liberty ; it was, 
however, too late to correct my supposed error. 

About the time that I expected the letter to 
reach its destination at ‘‘ Powder Hall,” a loud 
single rap at my own doorannounced the arrival of a 
porter, bearing a white wicker hamper, which, on 
being opened, was found to contain a liberal sup- 
ply of jams and jellies of varied kinds, and of the 
primest quality. I feasted my eyes with the 
labelled pots of preserves ranged side by side. 
There they were, strawberry, raspberry, red cur- 
rant, gooseberry, marmalade, and a pretty little 
box of jujube. For my kind friends to send them 
at all, was a favour of which I was very sensible; 
but to dispatch them with such promptitude, and, 
to me, marvellous alacrity, was an attention that 
much affected me. A near relation of the old hall 
family, residing with them, as though she must 
in some way or other have a share in the sending 
of the friendly hamper, forwarded me a neat and 
tasteful flower stand, worked in leather, or gutta 
percha; and, soon after the hamper’s arrival, in- 
quiry was made, at the request of the worthy head 
of the family himself, whether the preserves ar- 
rived without injury, evidently with the view of 
repairing an accident, had any occurred, to pre- 
vent disappointment on my part. 

But thivk not, reader, that the kindness of my 
friends was limited to the sweetmeats; they sent 
me also a book, suitable to my state of affliction, 
together with sweet letters, from time to time, of 
their own ; and hymns, the reading of which often 
soothed me at even-tide. The letters were not 
those of commonplace communications, too fre- 
quently written to sick people, wherein serious- 
ness and solemuity are put on for the occasion, 
and texts of holy Scriptures are ostentatiously 
paraded to the eye, rather than lovingly com- 
mended to the heart; but chastened, mature, and 
experienced epistles of christian piety, setting 
forth faithfully solemn scriptural truths, as well 
48 promises of divine consolation, showing, with 
the desire to minister to the comfort of the perish- 


tion the gooduess of God, even in the lesser events 
of life. I was just in the frame of mind to ena- 
ble me to get good from book and letters. Again, 
I say, that the closer we connect our earthly ob- 
jects with our heavenly hopes, the greater will 
be our peace; and the clearer we discern the hand 
of our heavenly Father in our daily concerns, the 
more shall we reverence him, love him, and live 
to his glory. 

O, the unspeakable consolation of the presence 
of God in seasons of affliction! Well, may we 
pray that “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” may “keep” our “ hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of God, and of 
his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” In such sea- 
sons, with an humble, broken, contrite, and grate- 
ful spirit, we call to mind our mercies, and our 
language is, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all 
that is within me, bless his holy name. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits : 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee with loving- 
kindness, and tender mercies.” Psa. ciii. 1-4. 

The kindness of our friends may be regarded as 
a brook by the way, to comfort us in our pilgrim 
course ; whose stream becomes the more refresh- 
ing when we believe that the fountain whence it 
flows, is the love of our heavenly Father, who 
gave his Son to die for sinners ; and it is no trifling 
alleviation to know, in the midst of our afflictions, 
that they proceed from the same Almighty source 
of goodness and mercy, and are sent for our advan- 
tage. Whether, then, we enjoy or suffer, “ the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost,” should be 
the subject of our daily thoughts; thus uniting 
our passing interests with our everlasting expec- 
tations. 

Help me, O Lord, in all my infirmities ; forgive 
all my transgressions; and abundantly increase 
my love and knowledge of him, whom to know is 
eternal life. 


My grovelling spirit, in thy mercy raise ; 
Let holy objects to my heart be given, 
That faith may mingled be with prayer and praise, 
And all my earthly ends with hopes of heaven. 
Lord, let me see thy hand thro’ life and death, 
Where’er abroad my wandering feet may rove; 
And humbly serve thee till my latest breath, 
And love thee with an everlasting love. 


onsensantiilititabetiee 
For “ The Friend.” 
“A Night Scene in London.” 

[Under this heading the editor of ‘ Household 
Words” describes what he one night witnessed 
outside of the White-chapel workhouse :] 

On the 5th of Eleventh mo., last I, the conduc- 
tor of the journal, accompanied by a friend well 
known to the public accidentally strayed into 





| 


“What is this?” said my companion ; “what is 
this?” 

‘Some miserable people shut out of the casual 
ward, I thiuk,” said L. 

[The writer then describes his inquiries in the 
workhouse. He found that the women were shut 
out simply because the house was full.] 

We went to the ragged bundle nearest the work- 
house door, and I touched it. The rags began to 
be stirred slowly within, and by little and little a 
head was unshrouded—the head of a young woman 
of three or four and twenty, as I should judge, 
gaunt with want, and foul with dirt, but not natu- 
rally ugly. 

“Tell us,” said I, stooping down, “why are you 
lying here?” 

“ Because I can’t get into the workhouse.” 

She spoke in a faint, dull way, and had no curi- 
osity or interest left. She looked dreamily at the 
black sky and the falling rain, but never looked 
at me or my companion. 

“ Were you here last night?” 

“ Yes ; all last night, and the night afore too.” 

* Do you know any of these others ?” 

“] know her next but one; she was here last 
night, and she told she come out of Essex. Idon’t 
know no more of her,” 

“You were here all last night, but you have not 
been here all day ?” 

“No; not all day.” 

** Where have you been all day ?” 

“ About the streets.” 

“ What have you had to eat ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Come,” said I, “think a little. You aretired 
and have been asleep, and do not quite consider 
what you are saying to us. You have had some- 
thing to eat today. Come! think of it.” 

“No, I haven't. Nothing but such bits as I 
could pick up about the market. Why, look at 
me!” 

She bared her neck, and I covered it up again. 

“If you had a shilling to get some supper and 
a lodging, should you know where to get it ?” 

‘Yes, I could do that.” 

‘“‘ For God’s sake get it, then.” 

I put the money into her band, and she frebly 
rose and went away. She never thanked me, 
never looked at me, melted away into the miser- 
able night, in the strangest manner I ever saw. 
I have seen many strange things, but not one that 
has left a deeper impression on my memory than 
the dull impassive way in which that worn out heap 
of misery took that piece of money and was lost. 
One by one I spoke to all the five. In every one 
interest and curiosity were as extinct as in the 
first. They were all dull and languid. No one 
made any profession or complaint, no one cared to 
look at me, no onethanked me. WhenI came to 
the third, I suppose she saw that my companion 
and I glanced, with a new horrow upon us, at the 


Whitechapel. It wasa miserable evening, very | last two, who had dropped —_ each other in 
dark, very muddy, and raining hard.—There are| 


many woful sights in that part of London, and it 
has been well known to me in most of its aspects 
for many years. We had forgotten the mud and 
rain in slowly walking along and looking about us, 
when we found ourselves, at eight o’clock, before 
the workhouse. Crouched against the wall of the 
work-house, in the dark street, on the muddy 
pavement-stones, with the rain running upon 
them, were five bundles of rags They were 
motionless, and had no resemblance to the human 
form. Five great beehives covered with rags— 
five dead bodies taken out of graves, tied neck and 


ing body, a yet greater anxiety for the welfare of| heels, and covered with rags—would have looked 


the undying soul. 
Here, then, was the link uniting earthly with 





like those five bundles upon which the rain rained 
down in the public street. 


their sleep, and were lying like broken images. 
She said she believed they were young sisters.— 
These were the only words that were originated 
among the five. 

— 


Increasing the Size of Flowers.—A horticultur- 
ist of the suburbs of Versailles, in studying the 
physiology of the vegetable kingdom, conceived the 
idea that the smallness of certain plants—the vio- 
let, for example—was owing to an atmospheric 
pressure too great for their delicate organs. Hay- 
ing fixed this idea in his mind, the florist conceived 
the notion of putting his idea into practice. Pro- 


viding himself with a small balloon, rendered suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent the escape of any gas, he 
launched it into the air, having attached to it a 
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silken cord twelve hundred metreslong. Instead 
ofa car, the balloon sustained a flower-pot of Parma 
violets. This experiment has been going on about 
two months with the most wonderful results, in 
the shape of violets as large as Bengal roses. It 
is expected that the above experiment may be turn- 
ed to some account. 
———_>—_—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 
Barly Anti-Slavery Advocates. 


BENJAMIN LAY. 
(Continued from page 180.) 


The residence of Benjamin and Sarah Lay in 
the Islund of Barbadoes, could not have exceeded 
one or two years. They then sold out their stock 
of goods, and returned to London, where they 
were residing in 1722, in which year Sarah paid a 
religious visit to Friends in Ireland. We have 
little account of what Benjamin did for some years. 
But we gather that his testimony against slavery 
was growing deeper, and more energetic. He 
remembered the scenes of suffering he had wit- 
nessed, and pecuniary gain and the influence of 
a slaveholding society, no longer tended to blind 
the moral eye, or blunt the tender susceptibility 
of nature. 

In the year 1727, George the Second was 
crowned king of England, and Benjamin believed 
it would be right to do in his case, as he had done 
for his predecessor. In waiting on the king with 
a copy of Milton’s pamphlet, he was admitted to 
an interview with the queen also. At what time 
he left London we do not know, but he had be- 
come reconciled to his Friends there, and was a 
member in unity. In 1730, he wag with his 
family living in Colchester, his native town. For 
some cause or other, he was again involved in 
difficulty with the Society of Friends, and it ap- 
pears this time to have been with the Two Weeks’ 
meeting at Colchester. In 1731, he determined to 
remove to Pennsylvania. Although “under deal- 
ing,” and not having made “satisfaction” to 
Friends for the cause of offence he had given, he 
attended Colchester Monthly Meeting towards the 
close of that year, and requested a certificate of 
membership for himself and wife to Friends in 
America. It appears that he was not a member 
of that meeting, yet on the 4th of the Twelfth 
month, a certificate was granted him, addressed 
‘to Friends and Brethren in Pennsylvania, Phi- 
Jadelphia, or wheresoever these may come.” The 
certificate states his offence to Devonshire House 
meeting, and mentions that he had given that 
mecting satisfaction, and adds “that he had of late 
behaved himself as becometh the Truth.” His 
wife is noticed as a minister and serviceable Friend. 
This certificate was evidently granted without duc 
¢ nsideration. 

With this certificate they took passage for Phi- 
ladelpbia, in the ship Elizabeth & Dorothy, com- 
manded by Captain John Reeves, which brought 
news from London, to the 9th of Second month, 
1732, and reached her destination on the 8th or 
9th of the Fourth month. Sarah attended the 
Seventh-day Morning Meeting on the 10th, and 
her services appear to have been acceptable to 
Friends. On the 30th, Benjamin attended Phi- 
ladelphia Monthly Meeting, and produced their 
certificate, which was read and returned to him, 
he stating they had not determined where to fix 
their abode. On the 28th of Fifth month, he 
produced the certificate again to the Monthly Meet- 
ing with information, that he intended to settle in 
the city of Philadelphia, whereupon the reception 
of the certificate was noted on the minutes. Soon 
after Benjamin Lay had sailed for America, it was 
spread abroad in England, that he bad taken a 











certificate of membership with him. Anxious that 
Friends in America should not be imposed on, the 
Friends at the Quarterly Meeting at Colchester, held 
on the 12th of the Fourth mo., 1732, madea minute, 
setting forth the irregularity of the proceeding in the 
case, and shortly after the Two Weeks Meeting at 
Colchester, prepared an epistle on the same sub- 
ject, both of which were forwarded to the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. These documents show 
conclusively that he was not in unity with Friends, 
and that they did not consider him entitled to a 
certificate of membership. It is possible that Ben- 
jamin Lay had a portion of that spirit which does 
not like to make concessions. Earnest, enthusias- 
tic, and liable from constitutional excitement to 
go wrong, he probably found it no easy matter to 
confess himself in error. He may have thought, 
that professing the principles of Friends, living an 
exemplary life, and being permitted, for want of 
the strict enforcement of the discipline, to attend 
the sittings of Colchester Monthly Meeting, they 
might send him away as a member to any meeting, 
within the verge of which he should settle. When 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia received 
the communications from Colchester, showing the 
irregularity of the certificate granted, it appears 
to have been perplexed to decide what to do. No 
notice was taken at first on minute, and a private 
correspondence with Friends of England on the 
subject, took place. They esteemed Sarah Lay, 
and they did not wish to shut up her way amongst 
them. So the matter rested for some time, Ben- 
jamin taking no steps to be reconciled to his 
Friends in England, and continuing to reside in 
Philadelphia. Whatever may have been the kind 
of store kept by Benjamin Lay in Colchester, he 
was a bookseller in Philadelphia, and advertised 
in the Eighth and Ninth months of 1782, a large 
collection of books. Among those enumerated, 
we find large and small Bibles, Testaments, 
psalters, primers, horn-books, book of Martyrs, 
Josephus and Eusebeus’ Church Histories, the 
doctrinal works of Penn, Barclay, Fox, Burrough, 
Howgill, Whitehead, and he adds most ancient 
Friends’ writings, Sewell’s History, History of 
England, Juri-divino, Seneca, and Epictetus, 
books of Arithmetic, Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Trigonometry, Whiston’s Euclid, &c. ‘Also, a 
parcel of wool or worsted combs and wool cards, 
with other English goods, near Andrew Bradford’s, 
in Second street, Philadelphia.” 

In the meantime, Benjamin Lay’s testimony 
against slavery, and his vehement zeal in the mat- 
ter, was violently on the increase. In the ship in 
which he came from England, were sailors, who 
had been in the Guinea trade, and they, when 
drunk, gave such horrible details of the abuse in- 
flicted on the negroes, as fastened to the trade a 
more awful and bestial character, than Benjamin 
had ever imagived belonged to it. When he 
reached Pennsylvania, and found many Friends 
engaged in slaveholding,—the importing had pre- 
viously been forbidden by discipline—his excite- 
ment against them knew no bounds. He found 
the writings of some against slavery, circulating 
amongst Friends, and doubtless those of William 
Southeby and John Farmer were among them, 
along with those of William Burling, of Long Is- 
land, and Ralph Sandiford, of Upper Dublin, Phi- 
ladelphia County. Ralph Sandiford had published 
his “ Brief Examination of the Practice of the 
Times,” a sharp reproof of slavery, in 1729, and 
was in a poor state of health, his mind being dis- 
eased, and his bodily strength declining. Benja- 
min Lay was delighted with the writings of San- 
diford, and visited him on his death bed several 
times. 

Benjamin Lay, at this time, was so much absorbed 


by the subject of slavery, that he introduced it on 


all occasions, and of course he soon met with Op- 
position. He grew tired of the city, where he 
found the members of the Suciety whose prinei- 
ples he venerated, were, by holding slaves, con- 
nected with a system, which he considered inevi- 
tably associated with robbery and outrage. He 
purchased a few acres of ground, about six miles 
north of Philadelphia, within the limits of Abing. 
ton Monthly Meeting. He probably occupied part 
of 1782 and 1733, in preparing this for his home, 
planting an orchard, and having a cottage built, 
which is said to have resembled a cave. He ei- 
ther planted walnut trees near by the house, or 
erected the house near some already growing. His 
removal probably took place in the year 1783. 
On the 9th of the First month, 1734, he came to 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and having in- 
formed the Friends assembled, that he and his 
family had removed to settle at Abington, re- 
quested a certificate of membership to that Month. 
ly Meeting Anthony Morris and John Bring. 
hurst were appointed to make the usual inquiries 
concerning him. It was now necessary to act on 
the information received from England. At the 
next Monthly Meeting, the Friends appointed on 
his request, reported that there was an obstruc- 
tion to granting a certificate, and mentioned to 
the meeting the communications received from 
Colchester Quarterly and Two Weeks Meetings. 
The papers were read, and after consideration the 
meeting informed Benjamin that he could have no 
certificate from them until the obstruction was 
removed. In other words until he had become 
reconciled to his Friends in England, where he 
had been a member, and obtain a regular certi- 
ficate from thence. This they recommended him 
to do, but the advice was not acceptable, and he 
rejected it. 

In the year 1784, Colchester Two Weeks’ Meet- 
ing sent a certificate for Sarah Lay, which was 
accepted in Philadephia. Her husband was very 
much irritated at this separating man and wife, as 
he called it. Near the close of 1735, Sarah Lay 
was released by death from her many afllictions, 
amongst which no doubt the undue zeal of her 
husband, and his contentious opposition to many 
valuable Friends must be enumerated. The last 
Select Meeting she attended was the 6th of the 
Tenth month, that year. We will here subjoin 
a brief memorial of her, issued by Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 

“About the latter end of 1735, died Sarah Lay, 
late wife of Benjamin Lay, of Abington. She 
was born in Rochester, in the county of Kent, in 
Old England, about the year 1677, and was con- 
vinced of the principles of Truth in her younger 
years. She had a gift in the ministry bestowed 
on her, in which she was serviceable; and travel- 
led in that service, with the concurrence of her 
Friends, in her native land, and in Scotland and 
Ireland; as also to some adjacent parts of this 
continent. Her service therein was acceptable. 
Aged about 58 years; a minister, about 23. She 
was buried at Abington.” 

(To be continued.) 
ee 

The Raining Tree.—The island of Fierro is one 
of the most considerable of the Canaries, aud I 
conceive the name to be given it upon this account, 
that its soil, not affording as much as one drop of 
fresh water, seems to be iron. There is in this 
island neither river nor rivulet, nor well, nor 
spring, save that only towards the seaside there 
arefsome wells, but they lie at such a distance 
from the city that the inhabitants can make no use 
thereof. But the great Preserver and Sustainer 
of all, remedies this inconvenience in a way 80 ¢X- 
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of his wonderful goodness. 


known to us in Europe. 


supply both man and beast. 
——_—_~se_—__ 


Selected. 
UNCLE ISHAM. 


The Episcopal Recorder says:—The following very 
beautiful lines were handed to us, as written by a lady 
of North Carolina, on the death of an aged negro ser- 
vant. They are well worthy of study, both from their 
intrinsic merit, and from the manner in which they 
develop some of the least observed, but most important 


features of the relations on which they touch. 


One less is left to love us here—the good old man is 


gone; 
But still he points us to the Rock he loved to rest upon 
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traordinary that man will be forced to acknowledge | But Saviour! when we draw towards Thee, his words 
that he gives in this an undeniable demonstration 
For in the midst there 
isa tree which is the only one of the kind, inas- 
much as it has no resemblance to any of those 
The leaves are long and 
parrow, and continue in constant verdure, winter 
and summer, and the branches are covered with 
acloud which is never dispelled, but resolving into 
a moisture, causes to fall from its leaves a very 
clear water, and in such abundance that the cis- 
terns which are placed at the foot of the tree to 
receive it, are never empty, but contain enough to 


salute our ear :— 
“We cannot get too near the Lord—we cannot get too 
near !” 


So like some sweet confiding child, he loved on Thee 
to rest, 

With thy own robe of righteousness so folded round his 
breast, 

That even Death’s dread arrow, fell as hurtless by thy 
side, 

We think of him as one who lives, and not as one who 
died. 


And when kefore the mercy-seat we sometimes dare to 
kneel 

So poor in spirit, that the sense of want is all we feel, 

Thy quickening Spirit bids us ask: Dear Saviour, let 
us be 

Still more like him—for then, we shall be more and 
more like Thee ! 


Martyred Blind Boy. 


In the reign of “ Bloody Mary,” of England, when 
the good Bishop Hooper was about to be burned 
to death, a blind boy, by much importunity, pre- 
vailed on the guard to bring him to the bishop. 
This boy had lately suffered imprisonment in Glou- 
cester, for confessing the truth. After the bishop 
had examined him concerning his faith and the 





il ey s *hisi is c ir - 
One less to warn us what to do, and what to leave un- cause of his SRR, he looked on him stead 


done; 


But still he animates our souls the Christian’s race to 


run. 


Through years he loved to labour, as a happy child | 


loves play— 


He loved the garden, loved the corn, and loved the new 


mown hay; 
He made a pet of everything by Nature’s bounty given 


He looked on Nature as herself the work and gift of 


heaven. 


Through years we saw him daily fed by his old household 


band— 


His head stooped low to meet the cup in loving child- | 


hood’s hand, 
And by this utter helplessness we saw him sorely tried 
Yet bowed in sweet humility before the Crucified. 


We saw him robed in holiness—we saw him filled with 


love 


For all who dwell beneath the skies—for him who 


reigus above; 


Oh! how his soul was feasting on the bread of life 


Divine! 


And drinking of the blessed cup that flows with hea- 


venly wine. 
We saw him silent, fearing still to speak the holy name 


viour’s fame, 


We saw his withered arms upraised, we heard his ear- 


nest prayer, 


That every soul upon the earth his Saviour’s grace 


might share. 


We heard his gospel messages—we heard his glorious 


Psalm 


Of praises! praises evermore to God and to the Lamb! 


And in his silent ecstasies we saw the tear-drop stand, 


In those dim eyes he could not reach with his poor 


palsied hand. 


His God hath wiped those tears away, that hand hath 


power to hold 


The waving palm of victory, the thrilling harp of gold ; 
The brow that looked all meekness here, now wears a 


radiant crown 


ee l ne;/tic, and shalt be burned. 
But when the Spirit bade him spread abroad the Sa- 


fastly, tears standing in his eyes, and said, “ Ah, 
|poor boy, God hath taken from thee thy outward 
|sight, for what reason he best knoweth : but he 
hath endued thy soul with the eye of knowledge 
and faith. God give thee grace continually to 
pray unto him, that thou lose not that sight; for 
thou shouldest then be blind both in body and 
i} soul.” 

The boy’s name was Thomas Dowry. How often 
or how long he had endured imprisonment for the 
truth’s sake, is not known; but on his final ex- 
amination he was brought before Dr. Williams, 
Chancellor of Gloucester, sitting judicially with the 
register of the diocese in the consistory, near the 
south door of the cathedral church, who adminis- 
|tered the usual articles, chiefly urging that on 
transubstantiation, and saying— 

“Dost thou not believe that after the words of 
consecration spoken by the priest, there remaineth 
the very real body of Christ in the sacrament of 
the altar?” 

“No,” answered the blind boy, “that I do not.” 

“Then,” said the chancellor, ‘thou art an here- 
But who taught you 


’ 





this heresy ?” 

“You, Master Chancellor.” 

“Where, I pray thee?” 

“ Even in yonder place,” replied the boy, turn- 
ning and poiuting with his hand towards where 
the pulpit stood. The chancellor again inquired— 

‘‘When did I teach thee so?” 

Dowry answered, “When you preached there 
(naming a day) a sermon to all men as well as to 
me, upon the sacrament. You said the sacrament 
was to be received spiritually, by faith, and not 
icarnally and really, as the papists have heretofore 
taught.” 

The shameless apostate answered— 

“Then do as I have done, and thou shalt live, 





That evermore before the throne of glory boweth down! |as I do, and escape burning.” 


We miss him when we seem to tread the narrow path | 


alone— 


| The blind boy said— 
“Though you can so easily dispense with your- 


We miss his fitly spoken words, we miss their touching | self, and mock God, the world, and your conscience, 


tone 


For every chord within his breast was so attuned by 


love, 


We miss the music of his voice as we would miss a 


dove. 


We miss him when a blessing comes, we wish with bim 


to share, 


And when a fiery trial comes, we miss his fervent 


prayer; 


yet will I not doso.” 

“Then God have mercy upon thee” rejoined 
the chancellor; “for I will read the condemnation 
sentence against thee.” 

“‘God’s will be fulfilled!” answered the young 
martyr. 

Hereupon the register, being moved with the 
scene, stood up, and said to the chancellor— 











‘Fie, for shame, man! will you read the sen- 


tence against him and condemn yourself? Away, 
away, and substitute. some other to give sentence 
and judgment.” 

‘No, register,” said the fearfully hardened 
man, “I will obey the law, and give sentence my- 
self according to mine office.’’ 

He did so; delivered him to the secular power, 
who on the very same day led the blind boy to the 
place of execution at Gloucester, together with one 
Thowas Croker, a poor bricklayer, condemned also 
for the like testimony of the truth ; when both, in 
one fire, most constantly and joyfully yielded their 
souls intothe hand of the Lord Jesus.—Lnglish 
Martyrology. 





Selected. 

First month, 1820. Daniel Wheeler says, ““ We 
often wonder how you are going on in England, 
whether you are sharing in any degree our cold 
winter. I sometimes think yours must have been 
more severe than for several years past, as the 
wind has been between north and east for the 
greater part of the last three months. I cannot 
possibly describe what we have had to encounter 
here; the Russians say, there has not been so 
severe a winter since the year 1800. It came 
upon us all at once; in the beginning of the Tenth 
month, we could not get the plough into the 
ground, and we were shortly driven off altogether. 
The quantity of snow is great, and where it has 
drifted, it is very deep indeed, and the frost has 
been intense. This night we have twenty degrees, 
and it has been as low as thirty-one degrees by 
Reaumer’s scale, 37° below zero, Fat. I was in 
the city of Petersburgh, on the coldest day, and 
did not suffer, though when I shut my eyes, per- 
haps, for half a minute, it was difficult to open 
them again. At one time our prospect was very 
gloomy, as the children seemed as if they could 
not bear it. We have abundance of wolves, which 
are drawn by the severity of the weather, nearer 
than usual to the abodes of men. The intense 
cold sometimes drives them mad; six cases have 
occurred within our knowledge of people being 
bitten by wolves in this state—four of which 
proved fatal, and in the other two, the parties re- 
covered, having had the parts cut out, and the 
wound seared with a hot iron. One man had his 
face torn by a wolf, close by our house, but he 
succeeded in killing it; we all saw it, and a terri- 
ble animal it is to encounter. This man, though 
he submitted to the operation, subsequently fell a 
victim to hydrophobia. When the frost is very 
great, the smaller birds fall to the ground; I have 
several times seen this. Though the wolf prowls 
round our habitation by night, we are favoured to 
be quiet and peaceful within, and to partake of 
many consolations.”’ 

“After some cold rainy weather, winter com- 
mences, which freezes over parts of the Lake La- 
goda; these are soon broken up by the wind, when 
the ice comes down in large flakes, and blocks up 
the gulf of Finland and the Neva. Shortly after 
this, the winter comes in reality, and fixes the ice, 
often, in a very rough state, just as it has been 
hurried down by the current—many of the flakes 
lying one upon another. Often the whole becomes 
solid in forty-eight hours; after which roads are 
levelled over the rough ice at those places, where 
the pontoon bridges and ferries have been, which 
are marked out by fir-trees set up inthe ice. These 
crossings frequently remain passable until the 
Fourth month; for although the snow melts off 
the land three weeks earlier, yet the river remains 
frozen, owing to the frosty nights; the roads are 
sometimes dusty before the ice breaks up in the 
river.” 


For“ The Friend.” 
The Importance of being able to withstand 
Ridicule. 


It is a most desirable attainment to be able on 
all occasions to offer a successful resistance to the 
shafts of ridicule. It would be well therefore to 
endeavour to learn in early life by what means| 
we can arm ourselves with sufficient courage and 
firmness to secure our integrity and our princi- 
ples, as well from the witling’s sneer, as from the 
barefaced attacks of open ridicule ; for we can no | 
more properly exercise our reason under the con- 
stant fear of ridicule, than we can enjoy life under 
the harassing dread of impending death. 

If we consider it right to differ in judgment or 
in practice from our associates, or from the world 
at large, in any important point of morals or re- 
ligion, let us do so seriously, deliberately and stead- 
fastly, as though we were conscious of carrying 
souls of our own within our bosoms, without being 
disheartened by the bantering of the witling, and 
without being turned aside from any honest pur- | 
pose, by all the ridicule that can be brought to 
play upon us. 

What does it matter, if we are laughed at as 
whimsical, when we have the assurance within 
ourselves, that we are under the guidance of princi- 
ple? or why should we be dismayed when we are 
ridiculed as hypocritical, when we have God for 
our witness, that we are honestly endeavouring to 
do that which is right? We may be accounted 
awkward and uncouth in our manners, when mea- 
sured by the world’s standard of fashion or refine- 
ment; but if an honest, sincere soul continues to 
wrestle within us, we will in the end attain to, 
and be judged by a higher law than satire ever 
compassed. 

Let us then rest assured, that a steady, consis- 
tent adherence to true principles, a just modera- 
tion in our language and demeanour ,and a chris- 
tian firmness in the performance of those things 
which right reason and our consciences approve, 
are the most likely means we can devise for con- 
verting thoughtless witticism into sincere respect; 
and for enabling us to grow in wisdom and virtue, 
and in favour both with God and man. 


Selected. 
Chinese Physicians. 

In China, the physicians are at the same time 
apothecaries, and sell to their patients the reme- 
dies they prescribe ; but although these two pro- 
fessions are intimately connected with one another, 
and in themselves by no means incompatible, there | 
are some objections to their being exercised by the 
same individual. Some abuses may easily enter 
into the exercise of functions that support each 
otherso completely —as, for instance, human frailty 
considered, the physicians may yield to the temp- 
tation of prescribing costly remedies, or even 
sometimes of prolonging the malady for the pur- 
pose of procuring more considerable profits for his 
friend, the apothecary. The prodigious quantity 
of drugs that center into the composition of Chinese 
medicines has indeed always appeared to us rather 
surprising ; and yet we would not venture to say 
that the circumstance is not to be accounted for 
from the fact we have mentioned, of their being 
prescribed and sold by the same person. 

The fear of being fleeced by the doctor has given 
rise to a curious custom, quite in accordance with 
Chinese manners. The physician and the patient 
usually enter into an earnest discussion concerning | 
the value and price of the medicines ordered. Tie| 
other members of the family, too, take part in this 
odd sort of bargaining; they ask the doctor to 
prescribe common, cheap drugs, and they examine 
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pensive. Possibly, the effect of the medicine 
way be thereby rendered slow or doubtful, but| of discipline ceaseth as to such oftenders, anda 
they will put up with that, and run the risk. | temptation is laid in their way to wrangle and 
They always hope, too, that the alteration will not] contend. ‘Judge not,” said our Lord, “that ye 
be of much consequence, and that it will be pretty| be not judged.” Now, this forbidding alludes to 
much the same in the end. In fact, the great) man’s judgment, and points out the necesity of 
recommendation of Chinese practice is, that one|our humbly attending to that sanctifying power 
prescription is about as good as another, and that| under which the faithful experience the Lord to 
whether you absorb a little more or less of their| be “a spirit of judgment to them.” And as we 
black beverages will probably make very little dif-| feel his Holy Spirit to mortify the deeds of the 
ference. The physician, after having haggled for body in us, and can say, “ It is no more I that live, 
a long time, generally ends by abating something | but Christ that liveth in me,” here right judgment 
of the price of his merchandize, for the simple|is known. And while Divine love prevails in our 
reason that if he did not, the patient would go to| hearts and se/f in us is brought under judgment, a 
another shop. _ ; preparation is felt to labour ina right manner with 
Very surprising and very Chinese scenes, how-| offenders; but if we abide not in this love, our 
ever, sometimes occur with reference to these| outward performance in dealing with others, de. 
cases. When the physician-apothecary has said| generates into formality ; for “this is the love of 
his last word, and declared positively that to ob-| God that we keep his commandments.” 
tain the cure it is indispensably necessary to make J. Woolman. 
use of this or that remedy, a family council is held, 
actually in the presence of the sick person, in ; . 
which the question of life or death is coolly put, About Milk.—Cream cannot rise through a great 
and frequently arguments brought forward to show | depth of milk. If, therefore, milk is desired tore- 
that, considering the advanced age of the patient, | tain its cream fora time, it should be put intoa deep, 
or the hopeless nature of the malady, it may be| arrow dish ; and if it be desired to free it most com- 
better not to incur a useless expense, but quietly pletely of cream, it should be poured into a broad, 
to allow things to take their course.  After| flat dish, not much exceeding one inch in depth. 
having closely calculated what it will cost to buy|The evolution of cream is facilitated by a rise,and 
these possibly useless medicines, it is not uncom- retarded by a depression of temperature. At the 
mon, for the sick man himself to take the initi | usual temperature ofthe dairy—50 degrees of Fab. 
ative, and decide that it will be much better to re- renheit—all the cream will probably rise in 36 
serve the money to buy a fine coffin, since one| hours; but at 70 degrees it will rise in perbaps half 
must die sooner or later, and it is well worth while! that time; and when the milk is keptnear the frees 
to give perhaps a short remnant of life in order| ing point, the cream will rise very slowly, because 
to have a handsome funeral. With this sweet|it becomes solidified. — ‘ 
and consoling prospect in view, they send away|, In wet and cold weather the milk is less rich than 
the doctor, and—the sitting being prolonged—send |in dry and warm, and on this account more cheer 
for the undertaker. Such are the thoughts and | is obtained in cold than in warm, though notin thee 
cares that occupy the mind of a Chinese in the|dery weather. The season has its effects The 
presence of death.—/Huc’s Journey through China. | milk, in spring, is supposed to be the best for drink- 
tanmeebiabbes ing, hence it would be the best for calves ; in sum- 
; ss Selected. mer it is best suited for cheese; and in autumn 
Dealing With Offenders. the butter keeping better than that of summer 
Many under our profession for want of due at |—the cows less frequently milked, give richer 
tention, and a perfect resignation to the Divine| milk, and consequently more butter. The morn- 
Teacher, have in some things manifested a devia-|ing’s milk is richer than the evening’s. The last 
tion from the purity of our religious principles, |drawn milk of cach milking, at all times and sea- 
and these deviations having crept in amongst us/ sons, is richer than the first drawn, which is the 
by little and little, and increasing from less to| poorest. 
greater, have been so far unnoticed, that some liv- cae 
ing in them have been active in putting discipline} Mules and Females in the U. S.—The late cen- 
in practice with relation to others whose con-| sys reveals some very curious facts :— 
duct hath appeared more dishonourable in the} The remarkable equality in the number of males 
world. 6 asl and females, which is said to exist in the world, 
4 The discipline of the church of Christ, standeth | jg strikingly illustrated in a table of the number 
in that which is pure ; it is the wisdom from above | ofeach sex, of which the particular States of theirna- 
which gives authority to discipline ; and the weighti-| tivities have’ been ascertained. The male total is 
ness thereof standeth not in any outward circum- 6,546,753; the female, 6,558,136, which gives 
stances, but in the authority of Christ who is the|the latter about 11,000 majority in an aggregate 
author of it; and where any walk after the flesh, |of 13,000,00. But in the total population of the 
and not according to the purity of Truth, and at} United States, the number of females is about one 
the same time are active in putting discipline in | twenty fifth less than that of the males. 
practice, a veil is gradually drawn over the purity| These figures apply only to the whites. Among 
of the discipline, and over that holiness of life|the free coloured population a greater difference 
which Christ leads those into, “in whom the love |is observable. Of 400,000 of the latter, the States 
of God is verily perfected.” When we labour in| of whose nativities have been ascertained, there 
true love with offenders, and they remain obstinate, | are nearly 20,000 more females than males. 
it sometimes is necessary to proceed as faras our) With regard to the slave population, the num- 
Lord directed ; ‘Let him be to thee as an heathen | bers of each sex are even more closely equal than 
man or a publican.” Now, when such are disown-| those of the whites. The total of malesis 1,603,- 
ed, and they who act therein feel Christ made| 525: and of females 1,701,778 showing a differ- 
unto them wisdom, and are preserved in His meek, | ence of only 700 in an aggregate of 3,000,000 
restoring spirit, there is no just cause of offence} This remarkable equality of numbers in a mea- 
ministered to any; but when such who are active|sure necessitates a similar equality in regard to 
in dealing with offenders, indulge themselves in|ages, and conclusively settles the question that 
things which are contrary to the purity of Truth,| women, as geveral thing, are not younger thaa 


dishonourable than theirs, here the pure authority 











the pfescription, and strike out such as are too ex- — yet judge others whose conduct appears more | men. 
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Falsehoods of Exaggeration, 


































































































































































ority 
and a speak, there is a kind which springs from negli- 
e and genee, hustiness, or a warm imagination. Dr. 
at ye Samuel Johnson was of opinion that most lying 
les to arises trom indifference about the truth, rather 
ity of than from a wish to deceive. People are not 
power sufficiently anxious to be correct; they say any 
ord to 
as we will please, without reflecting whether it be strictly 
of the true or not. It is a common error of tradesmen, 
t live, from a desire to please, or worse reasons, to pro- 
sment mise to have work doue at a particular time wheu 
10 Oar they are not sure of their ability to do so, or know 
rent, & positively that they are not able. 
t with Many persons also, either from heedlessness, or 
re, design, say what they think will create surprise, 
rs, de. without supposing that they are doing any harm. 
love of Perhaps there is some truth in what they say, but 
it is so much magnified or exaggerated, with the 
oon view of exciting wonder, that it has the character 
a great habit of using the words “ vast, immense, 
d to res splendid, magnificent, superb, tremendous,” and 
a deep, uthers of that uature, when words of a more simple 
et com- meaning should be employed. 
broad, “ Kather,” said a boy one day, “I saw an im- 
depth. mense number of dogs—five hundred, I am sure 
ise,and —in the street, last night!” “Surely, not so 
At the wany?” said bis father. ‘ Well, there were one 
of Fah- hundred, I’m quite sure.” ‘It could not be,” 
, in 86 said the father ; “I don’t think there are a hun- 
aps half dred dogs in the village” ‘Well, sir, it could 
re frees not be less than ten: this I am quite certain of.” 
because “I will not believe you even saw ten,” said the 
father; “‘for you spoke as confidently of secing 
ich than five hundred as of seeing this smaller number. 
e cheese You have contradicted yourself twice already, and 
in thun- now I cannot believe you.” ‘Well, sir,” said 
; The the disconcerted boy, ** I saw at least our Dash 
yr drink- aud another one.” 
in sum- This is an example of erroneous reporting 
autumn through eagerness to make out a wonderful case. 
summet For the same reason, an uneducated man, who had 
e richer been in the West Indies, hearing some one speak 
.e morn- of the sun rising at midsummer about four in the 
The last morning, said, *Oh, that is nothing to what he 
and sea- does in Jamaica. I have seen him rise there be- 
h is the tween two and three!” This man did not know 
that that was impossible, and that we must go to- 
ward the poles, and not toward the tropics, in or- 
late ce. der to see the sun rise very early. 
It is common, too, to hear peoplesay that they 
- of males have not been so warm in all their lives ; that some 
he world, | es gown is the prettiest they ever saw ; or that 
number | “ey never were so happy as at — Smith’s party ; 
ftheirna- | When it is obvious that they are alleging what is 
le total is | “terly impossible for them to be quite sure of 
ich gives A little real respect for truth, and desire to follow 
aecregate | at all times, aided bya little reflection on the 
‘on of the | ™eauing of the words we are about to utter, would 
about one | *V¥e us from falsehoods of this kind. 
There is yet another species of falsehood, which 
Among | sists in saying one thing but meaning another; 
difference | this ought to be at all times avoided the same as 
the States | Positive lying. Persons who resort to this mean 
red, there practice think that, because they do not lie in the 
om words they use, they do not commit any actual sin or 
the num. | ‘time. But this isa mere delusion. The lie is 
qual than | ©Mmitted by the attempt to convey a false or 
sis 1,603, | Yong meaning for the purpose of misleading ; 
wa differs | 4 such a mode of speaking is therefore both de- 
00,000 ceitful and sinful. : ; 
ino men In the whole business of the world, truth is of 
regard to great importance. We should not only observe it 
sstion that | ™ every thing relating to ourselves and our neigh- 
unger tha bours, but we should seek to ascertain it, and hold 


fast by it, in all things. If we study history, we 





should endeavour to get the books of best authority. 
Besides the falsehoods which people designedly | If we cultivate science, we should make sure that 


we receive nothing which is not satisfactorily pro- 


and a careful observation of facts, can prove the 
truth of any thing in science. We should allow 


thing that comes uppermost, or what they think | tain, and have taken pains to make ourselves con- 


scientiously certain, that it is right, and not found- 
ed in error. 


opinion and sentiment that we know to be rightly 





and effect of tulsehood. Such people are in the} others after them into a false liberty. 
grand, |I had of the hurt and mischief these might do, 
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ease with the site of the America’s wreck. The 
channel near Plumb Point became an island, ou 
which, for eight years, luxuriant crops of Indian 
corn were raised ; but recently the wayward current 
of the Father of Waters took another turn, and 
}commenced washing away the earthy formation, 
until the America was again exposed to the light 
of day. ‘The lead in her bull, it is supposed, will 
be all recovered in good condition ; the tobacco, it 
is fair to presume, will be slightly the worse for 
wet. She was sunk on the L7th of November, 
1827, and consequently was imbedded tor twenty- 
eight years.—Pitisbury Post. 
eciicegigadinnalie 

“Resign and deny thyself wholly ; for though 
true self-denial is harsh at the beginning it is easy 
in the middle, and becomes most sweet in the 
end.”’— Molinos, 


ved. Nothing but good testimony can prove the 
truth of an event; and nothing but experiment, 


no opinion to rest in our minds unless we are cer- 


Every wrong opinion, or supposi- 
tion of what is false, tends to do harm jn the world; 
while every thing we know for truth, and every 





founded, tends to the good of mankind.— Cham- 
bers. 
ccnetttalgligitnnansii 
Epistle of George Fox. 

Next day a fresh exercise came upon me with 
respect to these unruly and disorderly spirits that 
were gone out from us, and were labouring to draw 
In the sense 


+ e—__— 


Vanilla—The vanilla, so much prized for its 
delicious flavour is the product ofa vine which grows 
to the top of the loftiest trees. Its leaves some- 
what resemble those of the grape, the flowers are 
red and yellow, and when they fall off are succeeded 
by the pods, which grow in clusters like our ordi- 
nary beans ; green at first, they change to yellow, 
and finally to dark brown, To be preserved, they 
are gathered when yellow, and put in heaps for a 
few days to ferment. They are afterward placed 
in the sun to dry, flattened by the hand, and care- 
fully rubbed with cocoanut oil, and then packed 
in dry plantain leaves, so as to confine their power- 
ful aromatic odour. The vanilla bean is the article 
used to scent snuff, flavour ice creams, jellies, &c. 


The plant grows in Ceutral America and other hot 
countries. 


where they were given way to, I was moved to 
write a few lines to warn Friends of them, as fol- 
lows: 

All Friends,—Keep in the tender life of the 
Lamb, over that unruly, puffed up, and swelling 
spirit, whose work is for strife, contention, and di- 
vision, uuder a pretence of conscience, and draw- 
ing into luoseness, and false liberty, dangerous to 
the welfare of youth. They that do encourage 
them, will be guilty of their destruction, and set 
up a sturdy will, instead of conscience, in their rage 
and passion; which will quench the universal 
Spirit in themselves, and in every man and woman: 
and so that Spirit shall not have liberty in them- 
selves, nor in others, thus they shut up the king- 
dom of heaven in themselves, and also in others. 
So a loose spirit getting up under a pretence of 
liberty of conscience, or a stubborn will making 
a professing of the words of Truth in a form without 
power, all looseness and vileness will be sheltered 
and covered under this pretence, which is for eter- 
nal judgment; for that doth dishonour God. 
Therefore, keep to the tender Spirit of God in all 
humility, that in it you may know that ye are all 
members of one another, and all have an office in 
the church of Christ. All these living members 
know one another in the Spirit and not in the flesh. 
So here is no man ruling over the woman, as Adam 
did over Eve, in the fall ; but Christ the spiritual 
man, among and over spiritual members, which 
are edified in the heavenly love that is shed in 
their heart from God, where all strife ceases. 

J. F. 

Hertford, the 11th of the Fifth month, 1678. 

caiman 

Singular Recovery—A few days since, in con- 
versation with Capt. Alexander Scott, one of the 
pioneers in the steamboat business of the West, 
he gave us the following facts, which illustrate 
the adage that “truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” In November, 1827, he was descending the 
Mississippi in command of the steamer America, 
laden with a valuable cargo of tobacco, lead, and 
furs—the latter article alone worth $80,000. When 
near Plumb Point the steamer struck a snag, and 
sunk in deep water. The furs were for the most 
part recovered, but the boat with the rest of her 
cargo was abandoned and a total loss. Years passed, 
and the remembrance of the America’s fate had 
faded from the recollections of all, except, perhaps, 
that venerable individual, “the oldest inhabitant.” 
It is well known that the current of the Mississippi 
frequently changes, so that what was once the chan- 
nel of that noble stream, afterwards became terra 
firma, susceptible of cultivation. This was the 
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The Eleventh Commandment.—Ai the annual 
exhibition of the Grammar schools of Boston, Ed- 
ward Everett closed an admirable speech with the 
following anecdote : 

The celebrated Archbishop Usher was, in his 
younger days, wrecked on the coast of Ireland, at 
a place where his person and character were alike 
uuknown. Stripped of every thing, he wandered 
to the house of a dignitary of the church, in search 
of shelter and relief, craving assistance as a bro- 
ther clergyman. The dignitary, struck with his 
squalid appearance after the wreck, distrusted his 
tale and doubted his character, and said that, so 
far from beinga clergyman, he did not believe he 
could tell how many commandments there were. 
“TI canat once satisfy you,” said the Archbishop, 
“that I am not the ignorant imposter you take 
me for. There are eleven commandments.” This 
answer confirmed the dignitary in his suspicions, 
and he replied with a sneer, “Indeed, there are 
but ten commandments in my Bible ; tell me the 
eleventh and I will relieve you.” “ Here it is,” 
said the Archbishop; “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another.” 





































The loss of our Steamships.— An interesting 
article in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine recalls 
events, which, at their occurrence, we thought 
would never be forgotten, but which, nevertheless, 
have passed away from the public mind. A few 
hearts, wounded by the deadly catastrophe, bear 
their ineffaceable marks, but how soon others have 
forgotten all! 

Since 1853, twelve steamships, lost at sea, have 
cost 1250 human lives, and $7,250,000 of pro- 

rty. 

The Independence sunk with 120 lives in the 
Pacific, and the Tennessee and the St. Louis fol- 
lowed, total wrecks. The Humboldt and the San- 
Francisco were wrecked in the Atlantic in the 
same year. The Franklin, City of Philadelphia, 



























and Yankee Blade fell in the catalogue of 1854. | and carry for him at lower figures, but by bringing 


| 


The City of Glasgow, with 480 lives, and the 
Arctic, with hundreds more precious lives, were 
the crowning catastrophies of that year. 

In 1855, we have the sinking of the North 
Carolina, and the stranding of the Golden Age ; 
which last, however, was saved and repaired. In| 
these vessels there were 7,000 lives jeopardized, | 
and $11,000,000 of property. 

In some of these cases an irresistible power, | 
against which no skill or foresight could be expect- | 
ed to guard, controlled the event ; but a close ex- 


amination shows not only that in a majority of} been signed, and it is reported that the Emperors of 





instances the accident might have been averted ; 
but that with the resources which prudent owners 
and officers might easily provide, the calamity | 
might have been repaired. The waves and the} 
winds have had some victims, but haste and im- 
providence have had still more.—D. News. 
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The facts and observations relative to the “‘ Wind 
and Current Chart,” published in the present num-| 
ber, will we think, interest our readers, and so 
great is the benefit arising from the extended series | 


of meteorological observations carried on in all | of difference. The Liverpool cotton market has slightly | 


parts of the aqueous globe, that it is proposed to| 
extend the system to the land as well as the sea, 
so that agriculture may be benefited by the scien- 
tific discoveries made thercby, in the same manner 
as maritime affairs. 

Lieutenant Maury suggests that farmers should | 
be engaged in various sections of the different 
States, to co-operate in prosecuting a regular and} 
systematic method of meteorological observa- 
tions, and to transmit their accounts to Washington 
at stated periods, where a competent agent should | 
be employed by the general Government to ar- 
range the facts and observations for publication. 
The plan is simple, and can be readily carried out 
by enlisting a sufficient number of intelligent ag- 
riculturists, and having them supplied with uni- 
form tables to be filled up with the result of ob- 
servations made at different puints in the twenty 
four hours, and we cannot doubt that the deduc- 
tions from the cumulative facts would be highly 
instructive and practically useful. Lieut. Maury 
seems to have no doubt of the plan succceding. 
Tn a letter to a friend he says:— 





| 


“As for giving the scheme a trial, and carrying it into | 
a demonstration far enough to show what a systematic | 
plan of observations will do for the advancement of| 
agricultural meteorology, and for the benefit of farmers 
and planters, I'll answer for the observations, if gov- 
ernment will pledge the means for their discussion and 
publication. I'll go further, and promise that the ob- 
servations shall be furnished to the government for such 
a purpose without cost. You know the materials for the 
‘Wind and Current Charts’ were all furnished gratui- 
tously, and that, without asking government for a single 
cent, we have literally covered the ocean with floating 
observatories, and converted every ship that sails into 
a temple of science. Not only government, but nations 
and people have united with me, and are assisting to carry 
out a system of meteorological research for the sea. As 
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within reach markets which before were inaccessible by 
reason of the great length in time of the voyage.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—The steamship Asia arrived at New York 
on the 24th ult., with European dates to the 9th. The 


| Atlantic which left Liverpool on the 6th, arrived also on 
|the 24th. The Atlantic met strong westerly gales for 
ten days in succession, and was for three days in large! 


fields of ice. Nothing is known yet of the fate of the 
steamship Pacific, which sailed from Liverpool on the 
23d of First mo. Her passengers were 45 in number. 
The protocol for the preliminary Congress at Paris, had 


Russia and Austria will visit Paris during the Confer- 
ences. An armistice from land operations only, will pro- 
bably be agreed upon. The Journal des Debats has along 
and laboured editorial to prove that up to the present 
point, the interests of France and England are identical, 
but that the continuance of the war, either on the Baltic 


or in Asia, would only subserve the private interests of 


England. The British government has sent, by the 
Asia, presents of plate, medals, &c., for the officers and 
crew of Dr. Kane’s Expedition. Letters from Hamburg, 
dated the 3d ult., state that eleven cargoes of sulphur, 
three of saltpetre, and two of lead, had arrived there dur- 
ing the week, destined for Russia. Some of the vessels 
were English. A severe storm occurred on the British 


| coast on the night of the 7th ult., attended with many dis- | 


asters to shipping. 
ference to the matters in dispute with the United States, 


}is unfriendly, and tends to keep up excitement, but} 


there seems no reason to doubt that the government is 
peaceably inclined and disposed to remove all the causes 


declined for middling qualities ; the other grades were 
unchanged. The sales of the week were 53,000 bales. 
A further decline in breadstuffs had taken place. Red 
wheat was quoted at 9s. 6d., and white, 10s. 9d. per 
70 lbs. Western Canal flour, 34s. Southern, 36s. to 
37s. Corn was dull, with a downward tendency. The 
London money market was more stringent. 
91 to 913. 

INDIA —Bombay dates to First mo. 2d, state that the 
Santhal insurrection had been suppressed ; quiet reign- 
ed throughout India. Great Britain is about to scize 
the Kingdom of Oude; to allow its king a pension of 
half a million of dollars; to reduce its army from 80,000 
men to 15,000, and to appoint the English General, 
Outrane, Governor of the country. The country thus 
summarily annexed, contains about twenty-four thou- 


| sand square miles ; is mostly level with a highly fertile 


soil, and contains a population of nearly three millions. 

UNITED STATES. — Immigration for 1855. — The 
number of immigrants arriving from foreign countries for 
the year 1855, was 230,476, of whom 140,000 were males. 
Of the whole number, 166,562 arrived at New York. 

Congress.—But little business has yet been done in 
either the Senate or the House. The latter body has 
elected as Chaplain Daniel Waldo, of New York. He 
was a revolutionary soldier, and is in the 94th year of 
his age. The principal subjects of discussion in Con- 
gress, have been the Central American question, in the 
Senate, and Kansas affairs, in the House. From the 
documents laid before Congress by the President, it ap- 
pears that his interference to prevent the apprehended 
invasion from Missouri, had been earnestly invoked by 
the leaders of the Free State party in Kansas, and that 
they have demanded that the U. S. troops in their vici- 
nity should be instructed to protect them from it. Later 
advices from the territory are more pacific, and it was 
hoped the Missouri borderers would be restrained. 
Governor Shannon was instructed to notify them that 
their invasion would be resisted by the U. S. troops, 
and also to inform the Free State party in Kansas, that 
any insurrectionary movement on their part will be met 
in the same way. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 193. At a census 
of the Almshouse taken a few days since, it was found 


much may be done for the land, if the planters and far-| there were 2392 inmates; at the same time last year 


mers of the United States will only second the effort, 
and tell their Representatives in Congress that they 
want as much done by the government for agricultural 


there were 2639. The whole number receiving out door 
relief, was 2567, of whom 1312 were Americans and 





and sanatary meteorology as it has permitted to be done 
at sea for the benefit of commerce and navigation. 
the saving of time on the voyage, and the lessening of 
the dangers by the way, these interests, it has been 
computed, both in this country and in England, have 
been benefited to the extent of millions annually. Some 
of these benefits have inured also to agriculture, not 
only by giving ¢an opportunity to the farmer to get mar- 


1255 foreigners. Some experiments were made last 
| week to ascertain the effect of powder in breaking up 


By | the ice in the Delaware, which was still about twelve | 


jinches thick. It was tried sunk below the ice in can- 
listers in various quantities from one pound to forty, 
|and exploded by galvanism. But little effect was pro- 
duced, the openings resulting being quite small, and not 
accompanied with any extensive fractures of the ice. 
The Restraining Law.—The Pennsylvania Senate has 


The tone of the British press, in re- | 


Consols, | 


that of last session. On its final passage, the vote wag 
19 toll. ‘The bill has been referred to a select com. 
| mittee by the House of Representatives. 
Miscellaneous.—An Old Newspaper.—The oldest jour. 
inal in Holland, the Haarlem Courant, on the 8th ult, 
| attained the respectable age of two hundred years. For 
| upwards of one hundred years this journal has been 
| uninterruptedly in the possession of the family of its 
present publishers, Johannes Enschede & Co. 

Lake Michigan Frozen Over.—The Chicago (Ill.) De. 
mocrat says:—‘It is asserted that Luke Michigan is 
| frozen completely over from one side to the other. This, 
if a fact, has never occurred before in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. With the best glasses, from ei- 
ther side uf the lake the clear water cannot be seen.” 

Projits of City Railroads —The Sixth Avenue City 
| Railroad, New York, has just made its annual report, 
showing a net profit of $68,818, or about nine per cent, 
on the capital stock of $750,000. 

Pardon of Indians.—The President of the United 
| States has pardoned the five Indians held in confine- 
ment at Fort Leavenworth, charged with the murder of 
the mail party near Fort Laramie last year. These 
men were delivered up by their tribe to General Harney, 
for confinement and trial. 
| Fremont’s Claim.—Col. Fremont’s warrant for the 
| Mariposa tract of land in California, bas at last been 
signed by the Land Commissioner. 

Slavery in the Supreme Court.—The opinion of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the slave case, which involves 
the Missouri Compromise, &c., will not be delivered un- 
til the Court reassembles in the Fourth month. 

Freshet in the Ohio.—On the 23d, a freshet commenced 
in the Ohio, breaking up the ice opposite Cincinnati, 
and causing great destruction among the steamboats 
and other vessels. Seven steamboats were sunk, to- 
gether with many flat boats and barges. 

The Grain Market.—Late foreign news has depressed 
and unsettled prices. On the 25th, the quotations were 
as follows: Baltimore —Yellow corn, 54 cts. to 57 cts.; 
wheat, $1.55. Howard street flour was held at $6.75, 
buyers offering $6.25; no sales. Philadelphia.—Holders 
ask 60 cts. for new yellow corn, but only 50 cts. is 
offered ; flour for shipping is held at $7.00, but buyers 
offer only $6.75. Mew York.—Sales of 2500 barrels at 
$7, for State; $8, for Ohio; and $8.81, for Southern. 
No sales of wheat. Sales of 16,000 bushels of mixed 
corn at 75 cts. 

Death of Paskiewitch—This celebrated Russian Gene- 
ral died at Warsaw on the Ist ult. He was in his 74th 
year, and had filled the office of Viceroy of Poland for 
some time previous. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from Elijah Haworth, 0., $2, vol. 28, for 
Jordan Ballard, $2, vol. 29, for Jos. Burgess, $1, to 26, 
vol. 29; from Mark Willits, agt., O., $2, vol. 29, and for 
Jas. M‘Grew, F. M‘Grew, A. M‘Grail, John Hoyle, jr., $2 
each, vol. 29; from Asa Garretson, agt., O., for Mary 
Bailey, $2, vol. 29, for Jas. Gibbons, $2, to 20, vol. 30; 


from H. and E. Hedley, N. Y., $2, to 25, vol. 30. 


WANTED. 

A suitable Friend and wife, to superintend the school, 
and manage the farm belonging to Adrian Quarterly 
Meeting, Michigan. Apply to Richard Harkness, Adrian, 
or Samuel Satterthwaite, Tunessassah, Mich. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 
Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Josepn ELkInTON, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evays . 
Sauven Berree, Jr, ¢ Pbilada. 
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kets beyond the sea cheaper, and enabling ships to fetch | passed a bill substituting a stringent license law for| No. 3 Ranstead Place, Fourth above Chestnut street. 





